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What Does Homelessr.ess Have To 
Do With Foster Care? 

Today roughly 600,000 families are homeless in 
America while over 2.7 million children are m 
foster care or other out-of-home placements to 
safeguard them from abuse or neglect. How- 
ever few policymakers have examined these 
issues together or understood that they are in- 
terrelated. Homelessness and foster care place- 
ment must be jointly addressed if we are to 
break a cycle of family disintegration, violence 
and poverty. 

An ongoing study by Homes for the Homeless' 
Institute tor Children and Poverty (ICP) has 
noted that foster care and the elements of abuse 
and neglect play prominent roles in understand- 
ing certain aspects of homelessness. Specifi- 
callv a recent survey of nearly 400 homeless 
parents in New York City revealed that: 



of Children in Foster Care in NYC - 1983 vs. lay J 
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20% lived in foster care as children; 
30% experienced sexual or physical 

abuse as children; 
, 20% have one or more children in foster 
care; 

. 35% have an open case for child abuse 
or neglect with the Child Welfare 
Administration. 



Even more alarming, this snapshot suggests 
that of the entire homeless family population m 
Neu- York City, roughly 2,000 families may 
have children who arc at risk of abuse or neglect 
and over 1,200 are likely to already have chil- 
dren in the foster care system. 



Institute for Children and Poverty 

A Projeet of Homes for the Homeles ■ 



7VM years a^o apimmmatehi 940 families lived m Nc^ ^ ork 
Cit^/s meiUcy ^f'cltcr system: today there are 6,(XK --cv 
J^^ times as mam, Conrspondiii^ly. a decade a^o 7 000 
■cMdrenzoereuifostereare:todayth 
thiies as many. 



Growing Up In Foster Care: A Glimpse 
at Today's Homeless Parents 

While the characteristics of homeless families are 
those of severe poverty, it is the families whose 
heads of household grew up in foster care who are 
at the greatest risk of dissolution. Such families are 

headed by single mothers who became parents, 
homeless: and dependent ou public assistance at a 
younger age than the typical homeless head of 
household . Half of these parents have been through 
the 'Shelter system at least txvice and have less 
zoork experience than the ax erage homeless head 
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of household. Furthermore, when compared to 
the overall homeless population, these parents 
are 30 percent more likely to have a history of 
substance abuse, 50 percent more likely to have 
a history of domestic violence, and more than 
hotce as likely to have a history of mental 
illness. 

Parents with childhood foster care histories also 
have more children and nearly twice as many of 
these parents already have at least one of their 
children in foster care when compared to the 
overall homeless population. Moreover, almost 
75 percetit of these parents have an open case 
with the Child Welfare Administration in New 
York City. The probability is much higher that 
their families will continue in this cycle of foster 
care and homelessness (See Table 1). 

Profiles of these families suggest the need for 
early intervention. Programs which prevent 
abuse, neglect and foster care placement while 
helping families stay together and live indepen- 
dently must be a priority if we are to to prevent 
these predictable outcomes. 



Table 1: Profile of Homeless Parents with a History 
__ofFosterCare vs. Parents without a History 



Characteristics (N=398) 



History of No 
Foster Care" History 
(N=81) (N=317) 



Average Age of Parent 

Age Had First Child 

Children 

Average Number of Children 
Pregnant/Recently Gave Birth 
Have Children in Foster Care 
Have Active Case with CWA** 

Social Welfare Indicators 
Substance Abuse History 
Domestic Violence History 
Mental Illness History 

Housing History 
Previously Homeless 

Employment/Welfare History 
Have 6 Mos. Work Experience 
Age Began Receiving AFDC 
No. of Yrs. Receiving AFDC 

.' P"'^"' ''"^"^ a foster hoi.ie as a child 

NYC Child Welfaro Administration 
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Family Preservation Programs: 
Answering The Urgent Call 

The foster care system cannot begin to provide 
the necessary nurturing stability of a healthy 
functioning family. In an attempt to keep victirn- 
ized families intact, particularly during periods 
of stress. Homes for the Homeless (HFH) has 
piloted two family preservation and foster care 
prevention programs. The Prospect Family Cri- 
sis Nursery provides a safe environment for 
children at risk of abuse or neglect and support 
services for their families. The Together in Fmo- 
tional Strength (TIES) program helps substance- 
abusing parents eliminate their abusive behav- 
ior and learn to live independently. These two 
programs work in tandem to prevent the abuse 
and neglect of children while offering support- 
i\ e and educational services to their parents- the 
result is a strengthening of the family and a 
reduced need for foster care placement.' 

Vie Prospect Family Crisis Nursery: 
Safe-Guarding Childhood and Strengthen- 
ing Parenthood 

The Crisis Nursery model has evolved over the 
last decade in communities across the United 
States. Its ox'erarching goal is to prevent child 
abuse and neglect by giving parents a respite 
from their children during times of extreme stress 
and uphea\'al. Having experienced firsthand 
the prevalence of child abuse. Homes for the 
Homeless adapted this model tor its work with 
homeless families. The result was the establish- 
ment of a Crisis Nursery in Mav 1992 at the 
Prospect Family Inn in the South Bronx De- 
signed as a therapeutic child development center 
for children under the age of five, the Nurserv 
prox-ides respite, security, and care. Operatira 
24 hours a da>-, sev-en da>'s a vveek, parents ma? 
leave their young children in the Nurserv for un 
to 72 hours per v\s\i. up to 30 dav's per venr, with 
no legal separation. Although its primar\' pur- 
pose is to serve homele.ss families, the Prospect 
Family Nursery is open to the entire communit\'. 

Page 2 
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Figure 1: Events Triggering Crisis Nursery Use 




mm n?/ r'^^^'^'^y^'^^"^^ 250children 
from 00 fam.hes. (Current utilization mtcsvroject 
that almost 500 children zvill be served in mL-n 
WO percent increase over the pilot year, clcnrlu 
shozonig the critical need for this sennce.) 

The priniary reasons for family u.se of the Crisis 
Nursery are noted in Figure 1. A majority of 
parents report that the underlying reason o 
tnggermg event for using the Nursery is vio- 
lence m the home or their own substance abuse 

rdentif"^'?^-'^r^^"^"^'>''P-^--^ 
.denffy such conditions and offer counseling or 

eferrals to address the underlying problems 

that may put children at risk. ^ P "^^^'^s 

the ch Id ,s allowed time to rest and play in a safe 
and attentive -environment while the parents . -.^ 
whtr ^'t ^""^y P^^^^^^ - vitie tIZ f f ^"'^^"y' ^°"-'-uP services in 

wh,ch are both educational and specifically tl^Z f^^T ''^'' '^""^^ ^^^^^^ 

) pi o vided to families to insure the service plan is 
~~ appropriate for their situa- 

tion. A 24-hour hot-line reas- 
sures parents that someone 
from the Nursery is always 
available to help and support 
them should further prob- 
lems arise. 



□ Parental Substance Abuse ■ Family Emergency' 

□ Family Violence/Child or Parent at Risk of Abuse 
medical, housing, or leo.i pm..„.„.,„„ 



^^^^^^^ 



Over the last year, parents ha\'e 
learned to trust the Crisis Nurs- 
ery as a resource center where 

„ ^ ^^^y have delicate ques- 

geared toward enhancing children'sself-esteem • ,. . answered, get referrals 

trustandsenseof control. The children are also ^P'^-'^^'^^-ed help, or lea^•e their child for a 

assessedbyqualifiedpersonnelforanymed a T ^'"''^'f ^° ^^'^^ *e underlying cause 
orspecialdevelopmentalneedsthevmayhave ^'^"^ of fbuse or 
o , ' ■ ' » ^ ^'-^'^Porary, targeted and interac- 
Once the stressful incident passes, the Crisis 1"'':"' °^ ^"^'^ '"^'"^^"V ^^-^^ses non- 
Nursery staf is ready to tailor a service plan fo [T T""" '"^ ^^^P^ '"'^^^ by alien' - 
the family which includes linkages to ailab^ ^ ^^T'"'"' *"^^'-vention W child we - 
resourcesintheircommunitiessuchas coui so ^'^Y^^^'^^'^^ during moments of crisis. The 

.n..davcan. ^ ^'"A"' '^^''"'^^""^ °^ ^^^^^'■^^^'^ '^"^^ child car 

that the Cn^ic Mit^^^ .-r. <^^ciik. 



ng, daycare, and medical care. Staff also pro- 
.do workshops, at the Crisis Nursery and in 

hecommunity,fc,cusingonst,essmanagemn 
ubs ance abuse, domestic violence, ropn. uc-' 
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thit ((-,., • ■ N ""^^'^"-"■•■^'i no cm Id care 
hat ho Crisis Nursery offers strengthens the 

Iv un,t and often prevents un'nea Jr 
lOstcM care placement. 



Together hi Emotional Strength: 
Challenging the Stranglehold of Substance 
Almse Over Families 

TheTogetherin Emotional Strength (TIES) Pro- 
gram was developed by Homes for the Home- 
less as a family preservation initiative focusing 
on the overwhelmingly interconnected nature 
of substance abuse and family violence. Be- 
tiveen 1986 and 1988 the number or child abuse 
and neglect cases, resulting from parents with 
substance abuse problems, increasedbi/224% in 
Netv York City. Because substance abuse is a 
factor in the majority of foster care placements, 
the TIES Program addresses a parent's sub- 
stance abuse problem while keeping the family 
together. Keeping parents' rolerts parents in the 
forefront at all times, the TIES Program ad- 
dresses the risk of child abuse and foster care 
placement by simultaneously ensuring ongo- 
ing substance abuse treatment, adult and 
children's support ser\'ices, education, and fol- 
low-up services. The program's staff works 
together, tailoring their services to the specific 
needs of each family. It is this segment of the 
homeless population that is most vulnerable to 
the imminent disintegration of their families. 

As with the Crisis Nursery, the TIES Program is 
located at the Prospect Family Inn. It is a \'olun- 
tary. comprehensive program which integrates 
an array of ser\'ices to suit each lamilv's needs. 
As soon as a f a m i 1 y en ters t h e p rog ra m, ch i I d ren 
and parents meet with a counselor who work 
with the entire family on all rele\-ant issues. The 
adults participate daily in an off-site substance 
abuse program which allows them to evaluate 
the ways in which drugs affect their family .is 
they work to eliminate their chemical dcpen- 
denc\-. Through additional grcnip therc.pN-Ws- 
sions and workshops parents work on manag- 
ing stress, modifying negali\ e beha\-iors, and 
miproving parenting skills. 

1 lES families also parlicijiate in 1 U-1 1's popular 



The typical homeless parent in the TIES 
program: 

• is a twenty-nine year old woman; 

• has 4 children, 3 of whom are currently 
in foster care; 

• is an active substance abuse.-; 

• is the victim of domestic violence; 

• is most likely the victim of sexual or 
physical abuse as a child; 

• probably has lived in her own apart- 
ment; 

• and has been homeless more than once. 

She represents the most vulnerable segment 
of the homeless family population. 



Practical Living/Useful Skills (PLUS) work- 
shops which focus both on pragmatic aspects of 
daily life, such as home management, job skills, 
budgeting, and parenting, and on larger issues! 
such as domestic \'iolence and child abuse. 

Each family's progress is closely monitored in 
this staff-intensive program (the current coun- 
selor-to-client ratio is one to ten) and their readi- 
ness for independent living is assessed at regu- 
lar intervals. 

After families are placed in their new homes, 
TIES in-home Parent Aides visit on a regular 
basis to offer counseling, client ad\ ocac\-, and 
linkages to community resources. Post-place- 
ment assistance has proven essential in keeping 
relapse rates low and allowing families to make 
a successful transition to independent li\ ing. 

Becauseoftheemphasis on family preservation, 
children are an important component of the 
TIES Program. Ihe children engage in group 
play and role-plav counseling to begin healing 
the emotional wounds incurred through pareii- 
lal neglect, substance abuse, and homelessnesv 
C hildren also partic ipate in educaticMi and pn- 
\ention programs which sinuillaneousU- en- 
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At age 19, Anna A. Ims overcome more hardship 
tlian many twice her age. Abandoned by her mother 
at age five, then raised by her alcoholic father for a 
short time, Anna entered the foster care system at 
the age of nine and remained until she was eighteen. 
By the time she reached her mid-twenties she had 
become addicted to crack and dated a violent, abu- 
sive man with whom she had her son and daughter. 
Both children were born with positive-toxicity. 

Anna ended up at the Prospect Family Inn suffering 
from drug addiction and physical and emotional 
abuse where she joined the TIES program. The road 
to recovery was not easy and on several occasions 
she left her children in the care of professional stqff 
at the Prospect Family Crisis Nursery. Her son, age 
four, could not speak due to a mental block attrib- 
uted to emotional abuse and his mother's drug use 
while pregnant. At the Crisis Nursery, nurturing 
staff offered praise and affection for both of her 
children; their positive response encouraged Anna 
to learn appropriate parenting skills. 

Once a bitter and troubled parent, Anna A. has 
successfully fought her drug addiction and become 
a caring mother through the inteyisive casework of 
her TIES counselor. Her children were spared from 
the foster care system while also hcmg protected 
from neglect or abuse. Anna looks forward to an 
independent and drug-free life with her children in 
a permanent apartment. 



hance self-esteem and decision making skills. 
In responding to the needs of the children of 
substance abusers, the TIES program ensures 
that the entire family, not only the parents, is 
given the resources with which to overcome 
their problems together. /// 1992 the TIES pro- 
l^niw served approximately WO families with over 
400 children. 



Necessary, Feasible, But Affordable? 
The Cost of Prevention Programs 

Without question foster care placement is the 
least desirable form of resolving a family's 



problems and the most expensive alternative. 
The cost of placing a child in foster care can run 
from $13,000 per year in a foster home to over 
$40,000 per year in a group homeJ With the 
average length of stay in foster care currently at 
39 months, each child who enters this system can 
cost the publ ic anywhere from $42,000 to $160,000 
per stay. While steep, these figures do not begin 
to reflect the costs incurred by the judiciary 
system to remove a child from, their family- 
much less reunite them. 

Prevention models, such as the Crisis Nursery 
and TIES Programs are much less costly in finan- 
cial as well as emotional terms. The annual cost 
of preventing a child from entering foster care 
through the intervention of the Crisis Nursery is 
approximately $1,250, a small price to pay when 
one considers the longterm fiscal and social costs 
of an average foster care stay. 

With an expected 500 children per year to be 
served by the Nursery, the potential net savings 
to the public through this single program could 
range from $6.5 to $20 million a year, depending 
on the type of foster care placement prevented. 
By replicating the Crisis Nursery model to serve 
the roughly 2,000 homeless children estimated 
to be at risk of abuse or neglect, programs such as 
these could save anywhere from $26 to $80 mil- 
lion a year by preventing foster care placement. 
In addition these children and their families are 
spared from the emotional scars of separation. 

More intensive efforts such as the TIES program 
which take a whole family approach to substance 
abuse recovery and foster care prevention are 
more costly but have an equally profound im- 
pact on family preservation. At an annual cost of 
roughly $5,000 per child per familv, savings 
from $8,000 to $35,000 per child can be achieved. 
Serving lOOfamilieseach year through thiseffort 
could generate a minimum savings of $1 million 
annually which could be redirected to support 
additional prevention programs. 
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Preventative alternative 
approaches to traditional 
foster care pro^^rams offer 
significant savings ami 
can be effective. 
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! Preventative Plarpm^nt 


Foster Care Placement 1 


Cost per Child: 


i Crisis Nursery Tips 


Private Home Group HomJ 


1 Child 
100 Children 
1.000 Children 


$1,250 $5,000 
$125,000 $500,000 
$1,250,000 $5,000,000 


$13,000 $40,000 1 
$1,300,000 $4,000,000 1 
$13,000,000 $40,000,000 1 



fhP 7r-K °f operation, 

the Cns.s Nursery and TIES Programs may 
have prevented over 350 children frSm entering 

financial savmgs of $6 million and a social and 
emohonal sax-ings that cannot be measured. 
While substantial, these savings do not begin to 
account for the savings generated by keeping 
families clear of all the legal and social ser4et 
necessary when families are fractured by foste^ 




Further and more extensix-e analysis of this is- 
sue IS needed but the direction is clear 
Homelessness is not simply a housing issue; it is 
a multifaceted problem as earlier Homes fo; th; 
Homekpss studies have shown. ^ What is so 
disturbing i.s that 75 percent of the homeless 
family population are children, who represent 
tlje most x^ulnerable members of our societx- 
Th.s.n.lvsisissimplya firststep torecognizing 
hat a large segment of homeless parents with 
troubled pasts were themseh es in foster care 
not so long ago. And the probability that this 
segment of the population will perpetuate the 

same fate for their children is not only troubling 
hut very ivdl. ' ^ 

Nonetheless there are alternatives. Compre- 
hensu e programming to end homelessness bx- 

|-nress,ng,|K,,thekevi.ssuestha.areatitsco,v 
h'^vethep^.'entinl to make a difference, as k,.s 
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been shown here with the case of foster care 
Homes for the Homeless and the Institute for 
Children and Poverty continue to call upon 
policymakers to abandon the concept of simple 
temporar>' shelter and adopt the Residential Edu- 
cational Training (RET) Center model. The RET 
Center model is based on the premise that com- 
prehensive education and a continuum of sup- 
portive serx'ices are key to breaking the cycle of 
homelessness and pox'erty. RET Centers offer 
programs which address homeless families' 
myriad needs including: adult education, prena- 

bus and^H ^^^'"'"g' ^"bstance 

abuse and domestic x-iolence counseling, child 

developmentcenters,acceleratedafterschoolpro- 
grammmg, recreational and cultural activities and 
preventatixe foster care programs. When'one 
eahzes that homelessness is a children's and a 
fan^ily issue, there is no question as to what must 



Cost of fester care, home and ^roup placements 
were obtained from the .Xicnv Vcrk Slate Depart'- 
'-^'nt Of Social Services and the Human Re-^ 
sources .Administraticm of .\ew VorkCitv, 

"Whocire Homeless Tamilies'- (.April m^)- 
■■rhe Nvvv !'o.c>rtx-: A Generation of 1 lomd'es. 
•amihes (k.ne 1W2); "Ao ess to Suarss- 

Meeting tlKH duc.tuMi<n ,\c.edM,f Homeless 
Children -md Their F.im.lic^s" (I,,h,,,.v ,c,c,^, 
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THE RET CENTER MODEL 

■ '^^X:^>fcE^^2^^t^ ^''r «ve Hish schools e„,,„ ,„ 

leammg programs supplement the educaS^rf , "^f ^"«-»*ool accelerated 
w,th their peers; recrea«on prograiSrSn! . J? *™ '<> «'* "P 

enhance me chdldrenWea/vity^iTs^SSaToS'""^'*'"'""'^^^^ 
I ♦ Foster Care PrevpnHnri. a • I 

children at risk of abuTeTintts^," f " T ^^^^'^^ ^ ^aven for 
ava^able to parents and childreTwLTh p'r "T" «on are made 

children placed into foster care. ^'^"^^"^ ^^""^^ ^^^^es from having their 

encotlag" iXr^r^do^by'td^^^^^ abuse treatment and counseling • 
programs which remove d.iIdrenfrom"^f!^y'"""^^^^^^^^^ 

j • Independent Livinc SIciUq. pt t rc /r» I 

address issues such af parenL d^^J^'fj^ Uvi^YUseful Skills) workshops 

• ^"^^-P^^'^en^ent Services: In the PLUS In NJ« r 

< '"W «/..,.,., ,„„, ,■„,,,,„,„,,„, ,,,„.;,; ,„ """" ™"",„v,„„„, „„,,,,,„,,, ,„,„.. 
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Homes for the Homeless is the hrgest provider of 
trnnsitronal housmg and sennces for homele ^ 
fanahes,nNer.YorhCit,. Since ourineepL u, 

oer'l Tim", ^'^00 famines ineludin, 

ooer 16 100 chthiren. Our goal is to break the ^ 
cycle of poverty and ensure a future for our 
children. 
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© Institute for Children and Poverty 
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Homes for the Homeless 
36 Cooper Square, 6th Floor 
New York, New York 10003 
212/529-5252 

Institute for Children and Povlrt^ 
36 Cooper Square, 1st Floor 
New York, NY 10003 
212/674-2607 

Prospect FamUy bin 
730 Kelly Street 
Bronx, New York 10455 

Saratoga Family hm 
175-15 Rockawav Blvd. 
Jamaica, New York 11434 

Island Family Inn 

1111 Father Capodanno BK'd, 

Staten Island, New York 10306 

Clinton Family Inn • 

521 West 49th Street 

New York, New York 10019 

Camps Kiwago and Lmoiea 
Harriman State Park 
New York, New York 



